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OLD AGE AND THE INDUSTRIAL SCRAP-HEAP. 
By Arthur J. Todd, University of Pittsburgh. 



The problem of "dead weight" in a population is one of 
the most delicate questions in the whole range of social 
economy. Statisticians commonly reckon as dead weight, or 
bouches inutiles, children under 15 and adults over 60. Na- 
tional morality, no less than national productive capacity, 
is to be measured by the general treatment accorded these 
age groups. Primitive men settled the matter rather summar- 
ily by infanticide, killing off the aged, or "reasoned neglect." 
Andrew Lang once described in his own inimitable way how 
some savages used to put their old gentlemen up in trees, 
and then after singing "the fruit is ripe!" shook the trees and 
clubbed the aged unfortunates as they tumbled down. Inci- 
dentally he expressed the hope that America would not re- 
vive the custom! 

The storm of indignant protest which greeted Dr. Osier's 
Johns Hopkins address indicated that we are by no means ready 
to grant that men have outlived their comparative usefulness 
at 40, or have become utterly useless above 60. Trollope's 
earlier sentence of painless extinction for the elderly person 
was repudiated no less roundly. And that the protests were 
not mere spasms of sentimentality is proved by the stores of 
facts brought forth to show what the world would have lost 
in nearly every field of human activity had the Osier suggestion 
been taken seriously. Dexter, for instance, showed that 
eminence in twenty fields was reached only at a median age 
of 54. The average distribution of all persons below 40 in a. 
company of 6,983 Who's Who eminences footed up only some 
16 per cent. There is little doubt that longevity is increasing; 
we have good reason to believe that the average lease of life 
has doubled in the last three hundred years. But that is not 
all: The level of old age also is rising. Doctor Johnson 
suggested 35 as the point after which a man's steps turn down 
hill; and Montaigne retired at that age to meditate as became 
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an elderly gentleman. Both Dante and Sir Walter Scott 
spoke of old age coming at 55. But on the other hand Sir 
James Crichton Browne tells us that life owes every man 
and woman a hundred years, and that it is their business to 
see that they collect the debt. And William James hinted 
at the true definition of old age when he declared that one 
might become an old fogey at 25, but went on to do perhaps 
his own most significant work after 60. 

The more specific problem in hand is, What evidence 
exists of a generally recognized upper age limit of economic 
efficiency? This is the substance of the oft-repeated question, 
What becomes of the worker over 50? Is there any evidence 
that modern industry is "scrapping" its workers at an unduly 
early age, or is using them up any more rapidly than formerly? 
And if industry finishes with them, say, at fifty or sixty, 
what becomes of the wreckage? 

It must be admitted at the outset that the materials 
for answering these questions are widely scattered, and not 
by any means always satisfactory. Several statistical 
difficulties intervene. In the first place, there is a tendency 
to misrepresent ages either by under or over-statement, ac- 
cording to some fancied possible advantage. It is significant 
for our problem that more persons return themselves as younger 
than as older than they are. There is also liability to error 
in reporting persons as occupied or unoccupied. A man of 65 
may report himself as occupied when in reality his employ- 
ment may be of the most casual sort; he may be underem- 
ployed or sweated, and his earnings may be quite insufficient 
for his maintenance. Again, Census reports give only the 
sparsest details, too few for full comparison. And special stud- 
ies like Booth's of London or Rowntree's of York are fragmen- 
tary or limited in area and time. Also increasing longevity 
complicates the problem and makes statistical comparisons 
difficult. 

According to the Census of 1910 the male population of the 
United States above the age of 50 totalled 6,770,392, distribu- 
ted as follows: Age 50-60,3,598,450, or about 53 per cent.; 
age 60-70, 2,049,960, or about 30 per cent.; age 70 and 
above, 1,121,982, or 17 per cent. If we compare the numbers 
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in the several age groups with the total population it ap- 
pears that age 50-60 contains 7.2 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation; age 60-70, 4.3 per cent.; age 70 and over, 2.3 per 
cent. 

The economic status of these age groups is hard to discover 
from census returns. We know, however, that a considerable 
plurality of the population 45-64 live in the country, either 
as farm owners, tenants, or laborers; that a still larger propor- 
tion of those 65 and over are rural dwellers; moreover, that the 
owners of farms quite overtop tenants in the ages 55 and over. 
The lower rural death rate would account in part for the 
accumulation of the aged in country areas; but there is usually 
also a certain tendency for the worker caught in the modern 
city-ward drift to seek the country again in his old age. 
From statistical estimates occasioned by social insurance and 
pension proposals some further ideas may be gleaned. Con- 
gressman Berger in his speech before the House, 1911, declared 
that a pension scheme for needy persons over 60 would have 
to reckon on 2,675,000 individuals; but there seems to be no 
sound evidence for quite so high a figure. F. L. Hoffman, a 
keen critic of old age pension schemes, estimated in 1908 that 
1,786,161 persons over 60 would be entitled to pensions. 
L. W. Squier stated in 1912 that approximately 1,250,000 
former wage earners 65 and over are in want and supported 
by public or private charity. The Massachusetts Commission 
on Old Age Pensions (1910) found in that state alone about 
12,000 persons 65 and over, exclusive of public paupers, eligi- 
ble for pensions. The figures run somewhat higher for Eng- 
land. Hence the presumption that for some reason or other 
a large number of persons over 60 years of age are more or 
less dependent. 

Only a small part of them are in charitable institutions. 
The special census report on paupers in almshouses in 1904 
accounted (on December 1, 1913) for only 37,143 males over 
50, of whom 28,075 were over 60. It revealed, however, that 
the average age admission of all males was 51 years. A 
similar census report for 1910 enumerated 43,101 males over 
50, of whom 31,179 were over 60. While the, general alms- 
house pauper rate "has steadily declined for the last thirty 
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years (from 1,320 per million of the population in 1880 to 915 
per million in 1910), the increase in age groups 55-80 
has been marked during the last ten years. This increase is 
not necessarily due to admissions out of proportion to the 
general increase in population; it may result in part from an 
accumulation of the higher ages through increasing longevity — 
a phenomenon accountable also in part for the apparent 
increase in the rate of insanity. Between 1904 and 1910 the 
almshouses added 13.4 per cent, to their numbers aged 55-80: 
men increased 18 per cent., women 7 per cent. Comparing 
the numbers admitted during the census year, it appears 
that the totals for 1910 exceeded those of 1904, ages 55-80, 
by 12 per cent.: men increased 17 per cent., women fell off 
7 per cent. Lest these figures gather undue significance, let 
us hasten to add that the decennium 1900-1910 swelled the 
general population by nearly 2,000,000 persons between 55 
and 80, a gain of 27 per cent. Only a trifle over 1 per 
cent, of the total population over 65, and considerably less 
than 1 per cent, of those 55 and over, are in public alms- 
houses. Hence it is obvious that if dependence is on the in- 
crease in these age groups it is being cared for outside the 
public almshouses. 

If we turn to the census reports on private "permanent 
homes" presumably for the aged, the number of male inmates 
shows an increase from 54,800 in 1904 to 59,677 in 1910. 
This gain is not proportionate to the increase in the general 
population in its higher age groups. It may very well be 
that the United States is sadly deficient in institutional 
homes for the aged respectable poor, or for those with slender 
incomes. For in spite of the fact that such homes in- 
creased by nearly 20 per cent, in the last decade, it is still 
true that after deducting the inmates of Soldiers' Homes, 
private charitable homes in 1910 were caring for only 22,- 
094 men, presumably superannuated. 

Nor do institutions for the care of insane and feeble-minded 
indicate any striking increase in the care of aged defectives. 
In 1904, 32,995 males over 50 were found in insane hospitals; 
in 1910 the numbers rose to 34,999, an increase of about 6 per 
cent, as compared with a gain of over 28 per cent, in the 
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general population aged over 50. As to the feeble-minded 
over 50, their numbers are quite negligible, a bare 250 for 
the country as a whole. Perhaps not more than 2 per cent, 
of all the institutionalized feeble-minded run over 50. Even 
assuming that only one tenth of this class of dependents 
are institutionalized, their total in the general population is 
not formidable. And, indeed, this whole class is more or less 
negligible when one is considering the fate of the normal 
superannuated worker. For at best the feeble-minded man 
occupies only the most casual place in the industrial mech- 
anism. 

Among tramps the larger proportion are under 50, per- 
haps even under 30. But a considerable number of so-called 
"homeless men" are over 50, if we can judge by Mrs. Solen- 
berger's study of a thousand typical representatives of this 
class; and most of them, whatever their original trouble, 
gravitate to the cheap lodging houses of large cities. 

The charitable agencies account for another superannuated 
group. From the records of Charity Organization Societies 
in the United States the factor of old age as a determining 
cause of poverty seems to run from 3 to 6 per cent., as compared 
with nearly 30 per cent, for certain sections of London, and 
about 15 per cent, for some 76 German cities. But as the 
American figures do not include cases of unemployment due 
to old age, the discrepancy may not be so large as might at 
first appear. Miss Goodyear's study of 5,000 dependent 
New York City families developed the fact that nearly 12 
per cent, had heads 60 years old and over. 

No definite figures can be cited to show the sources of income 
for these more or less dependent families and elderly individ- 
uals. A comparatively small number, as we have already indi- 
cated, are housed in various types of public or private institu- 
tions. Some live off their accumulated savings. But their 
number must be relatively small, for three reasons. First, 
admitting the optimistic claim that real wages have increased 
in the last two or three decades, it is quite probable that the in- 
crease has gone to the bettering of living conditions rather than 
into savings. Second, statistical studies of workingmen's bud- 
gets show a striking lack of income-surplus which might be con- 
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verted into savings accounts or old-age annuities. Mrs. 
More's figures covering 200 New York families in 1907 showed 
a substantial surplus only when the income exceeded $1,000. 
But as only about one tenth of American wage workers earn 
over $1,000 a year, Rubinow is apparently quite within the 
truth when he concludes that a surplus of $50 per annum is 
not at all a common occurrence among wage-earners. Third, 
such meagre studies of savings banks as we have confirm these 
conclusions. In typical Massachusetts savings banks within 
reasonably recent times the average deposit of working people 
was less than $75. Rubinow 's analysis of Connecticut 
savings banks does not tell a substantially different story. 
These banks show a 300 per cent, increase in total deposits 
and a 200 per cent, increase in depositors during the last thirty 
years. But since 85.3 per cent, of all depositors had less than 
$1,000 each (and unless the figures for 1880 have changed 
miraculously, three quarters of this group averaged less 
than $500 each), and since only one third of the total 
deposits were held by the small-depositor group, it may 
well be that workingmen's deposits represent only one third 
of the total. As a matter of fact their average deposit seems 
to have increased from $190 in 1880 to $202 in 1910, a gain of 
7 per cent, as compared with an increase of 22.9 per cent, in 
the average deposit of the so-called richer groups. From the 
standpoint of sharing in the total increase of deposits it must 
further be noted that while the total number of depositors in 
general hardly tripled, the number of those having accounts 
over $2,000 more than quintupled. Or, stated otherwise, 
during the thirty years in question the group of smaller 
depositors dropped from 46.5 per cent, to 37.5 per cent., 
while the larger depositors rose from 19.9 per cent, to 37.5 
per cent, of the total. Hence on the whole we get little en- 
couragement from savings bank returns. And there is little 
evidence at hand of any very wide use of the "stocking" or 
the "chimney" as a hoarding place outside the banks.* 

* Returns from the United States Postal Savings Banks bear out this general conclusion. Not. 
withstanding the recent large increas3 in deposits and depositors, due in part to the cessation of 
remittances to Europe brought about by the war, the average dep:>sit on Jan. 1, 1915, was only 
$119. 
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Private charity and public out-door relief constantly take 
care of many thousands of the aged poor; but exactly how 
many nobody knows. Squier, using Massachusetts figures 
as a basis of computation, estimates the number at about 
150,000. We are on somewhat surer ground in estimating 
aged United States pensioners. According to the report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions for 1914, pension claims up to 
June 30, 1913, under the Act of 1912, were admitted from 
395,750 survivors of the Mexican and Civil Wars. Their 
ages ranged from 62 to 103, with an average of 70.7 years. 
8.1 per cent, were between 62-65; 34.7 per cent., 66-69; 
35.7 per cent., 70-74; 21.5 per cent., 75 and over. These 
figures practically exhaust this class of military pensioners. 

Various other types of public or private pensions granted 
by municipalities and by perhaps fifty notable industrial and 
transportation corporations ease the lives of several thousands 
of those whom old Fuller quaintly called "industries martyrs." 
A favored few have been able to save enough to buy annuities. 
Some, comparatively few, however, receive trade union su- 
perannuation benefits. A large number depend upon rela- 
tives and family friends. 

Perhaps all except the well-to-do, the lazy, and the incapac- 
itated add by their own labor to these rather slender sources 
of income. The census returns for both England and the 
United States tell something of the employments of the elderly. 
Out of every 100 males in gainful occupations at the United 
States Census of 1890, 13.5 were aged 45-54; 8 aged 55-64; 
5.3 aged 65 and over. Between ages 20-65 more than nine 
tenths were employed; and even after 65 nearly three quarters 
reported themselves as occupied. But from 1890 to 1900 in 
every age group' above 25 the proportion of males gainfully 
occupied dropped. In 1890, 96.6 out of every 100 males 
aged 45-54 were occupied; in 1900, only 95.5. Ages 55-64 
dropped from 92.9 to 90 out of the hundred; ages 65 and over, 
from 73.8 to 68.4. The Census of 1910 is exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory on this point: It gives no age classification over 45. 
The onjy information we can glean from its slender tables 
is to the effect that in 1900, 87.9 per cent, of all males over 
45 were employed, while in 1910 only 85.9 per cent, returned 
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themselves as gainfully occupied. English experience seems 
parallel. The proportion of all persons over 65 gainfully 
employed fell from 64.8 per cent, in 1891 to 60.6 in 1901. 

The United Census further shows that some kinds of elderly 
persons are better off than others. Foreign born whites over 
55 showed a much smaller percentage at work than native 
white or native parentage in the same age groups. And 
negroes work to higher ages than any other class, probably 
because few of them acquire a competence enabling them to 
give up work as they approach old age, and because of their 
traditional horror of the poor-house. The foreign born 
utilize relatives and other sources of relief probably somewhat 
earlier than the native; among them, too, the habit of mutual 
aid societies and other cooperative relief agencies is stronger 
than with the native American. 

The type of occupation claiming aged workers is of consid- 
erable significance. At the Twelfth Census, of all workers 
aged 45-54, more than 40 per cent, were in agriculture; 4 per 
cent, in the professions; 13.6 per cent, in domestic and personal 
service; 17 per cent, in trade and transportation; and 24.9 per 
cent, in manufacturing and mechanical industries. At ages 
55 to 65 and above, the proportion of agriculture increases 
strongly; the professions slightly; while in each of the other 
occupations the numbers drop considerably. Stated in another 
way, it appears that workers 55 and over constituted 15 per 
cent, of all those engaged in agriculture, 15 per cent, in the 
professions, 10.5 per cent, in domestic and personal service, 
9.5 per cent, in trade and transportation, and 10.6 per cent, in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. While it thus 
appears that a considerable proportion of workers of the 
upper age groups still hold their places in industry, it must 
be recognized that their proportion is decreasing. The decline 
is all the more marked if we add here again the fact of the 
large increase in these ages in the general population during 
the last two decades. 

How shall we account for the discrepancy? Is it due to 
the speeding-up of industry which wears out workers and 
"scraps" them earlier than formerly? Or is it due to in- 
creased average well-being that enables the worker to retire be- 
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fore having fulfilled the ideal working period of fifty years? 
Or does indiscriminate charity curtail the worker's self-respect 
and incidently his working life? Perhaps all of these and other 
causes conspire to cut the ideal working period from fifty to 
forty years and even less. Assuming that the average work- 
ing period should lie between the ages of 15 and 65 (person- 
ally I should not make the lower limit in any case below 16), 
out of every 1,000 males living at age 15 only 444 survive 
until age 65; 556 fall out as the result of accident and disease. 
Hence, owing to largely preventable causes, more than half 
society's working force is dissipated all too early. The 
mortality rates in certain dangerous trades are indecently 
high and bear no less upon men under 50 than upon those 
above. Indeed, in some of these occupations it is compara- 
tively rare to find a man over 50 actively employed. To 
illustrate: Among Solingen cutlery grinders only 85 out 
of 1,250 men reached 45; 458 in every 1,000 English steel- 
grinders die between 35 and 55; only 140 out of every 1,000 
grinders attain 55, as compared with 391 in the general 
population; French slate miners reach an average age of only 
48; French mill-stone makers rarely live beyond 45; the same 
is pretty generally true of housepainters. Among those that 
survive the mortality rate is still higher, from three to six 
times higher, than in general industry, agriculture, or the 
professions. Moreover, many of those who succeed in 
slipping through the hazards of such occupations are inca- 
pacitated after 50 for work in other trades; they drift into 
hospitals, almshouses, and kindred institutions. 

But does general industry, too, use up its workers ab- 
normally? Here the evidence is conflicting. The charge 
that changes in industry tend to displace the elderly workman 
is not new. British official studies of unemployment in 1839, 
1848, 1850, and 1894 all echoed the same cry that spectacles 
and grey hair debarred men. The Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission said in 1908, "We suspect, indeed, 
that the same thing has been alleged ever since the master- 
craftsman, himself producing and selling his own product, was 
replaced by the capitalist hirer of labour." 

There is good reason, however, for not dismissing the charge 
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with a wave of the hand. Several English economists and 
students of social conditions are emphatic in their belief that, 
as Charles Booth declared, "Modern conditions of industry 
do not favour the aged. Work is driven faster, and needs 
more nerve, and its changing methods continually displace 
the old." Professor Alfred Marshall, Professor J. A. Hobson, 
Mr. Harold Spender, Mr. Chiozza-Money, and Mr. Percy 
Alden, to name only a few, are of like opinion. Mr. Chiozza- 
Money holds that 55 is the "limit of full earning capacity for 
the average skilled workman. After 55 he is in the greatest 
danger of dismissal, when work becomes slack. . . . Each 
grey hair is a deadly enemy to his livelihood." Hobson alleges 
that progressive underemployment of the middle-aged marks 
the entire field of industry. 

Parallel complaints are heard in our own country. We 
are assured that scarcely a railroad of any considerable im- 
portance will give a worker employment after he has passed 
45. Other industries fix the age limited at 40. The meat- 
packing industry, at least until 1901, by using pace-makers so 
speeded-up its workers that they were "in a sweat all day, 
exhausted at night, and useless after forty years of age." An 
authority on the steel industry, particularly in western Penn- 
sylvania, speaks of the "speeding-up system unparalleled in its 
effectiveness" of the big, up-to-date rolling mill. He gives no 
definite figures, but assumes that a twelve-hour day and seven- 
day week produce old age at 40. President F. A. Vanderlip 
of the National City Bank of New York told the National 
Conference of Charities in 1906 that the result of an inquiry 
among many hundred large American business corporations 
showed that "most of the employers. . . . regretfully 
acknowledged that it takes but a few years to use up a man, 
so high is the pressure at which work is now done." An engi- 
neering writer warned his brethren not long ago that it was 
becoming dangerous to get on the shady side of 40. "Not 
only is the 'dead line' an established fact in industry; but 
it is being drawn closer and tighter. A few years ago 45 
was considered the limit of the average man's greatest produc- 
tive efficiency. Forty, and even less, is now regarded as the 
critical point." It must not be overlooked, however, that 
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this same writer noted signs of a reaction in the upward 
direction. 

This evidence must be faced with certain contradictions. 
Rowntree and Lasker, for example, found that in York, 
England, there was no question of a man's being too old at 
40 in the building trades; a man of 60, if a good worker, 
stood an equal chance with his younger brother. It must 
be confessed that in other trades they stood less advanta- 
geously. The printing trades in England seem fairly favorable 
to the elderly. Many compositors in newspaper offices still 
earn fair wages at 65 or even later. The experience of various 
Friendly Societies shows that a very considerable number of 
their members over 65 are at work and earning fair wages, 
especially in rural districts. England's greatest authority on 
unemployment concludes that the influence of advancing 
years is not always unfavorable; and that there are some sorts 
of work at which men continue to gain more skill almost to 
the end of life itself. This was ably brought out by Booth in 
his study of London occupations. The lighter, more highly 
skilled trades, or those that are decayed or decaying, hold 
excessive proportions of elderly workers. There were also signs 
that in such trades as silk-weaving, rope-making and clock- 
making old workmen are retained in spite of the introduction 
of new machinery. The machinery admits youth-labor; men 
25-45 are missing; but the old hands linger on. 

In the United States it is by no means the universal prac- 
tice to discharge aged workmen. It seems even less customary 
in the East than in the West, probably because of the pre- 
dominance of skilled trades in the East. Many companies 
do not discharge skilled employees because of age, but place 
them on less skilled jobs until pensionable. Indeed, many 
employers consider men from 45-60 their greatest asset: 
because they are freer from risk of accident, have learned 
their trade thoroughly, have matured their judgment, and 
perhaps we ought to add, have grown conservative and less 
militant for the "rights of labor." For these reasons they 
are a more stable labor force, tend to reduce overhead charges, 
and are less wasteful of materials. 

The average superannuation age gives some hint of this 
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policy. In the general skilled industries it runs from 55 to 65; 
in the meat industry 55 to 60; in the iron and steel corpora- 
tions, express and public service corporations, etc., it varies 
from 55 to 70. The railroads as a rule set 65 for voluntary, 
and 70 for compulsory retirement; but train and track men 
may be retired five years sooner. The retiring age for police- 
men varies from 50 to 65, but depends rather upon length of 
service or incapacity than upon absolute age. Firemen are 
pensioned usually at 50 to 55, but here again it is largely a 
question of length of service. Trade unions in Great Britain 
that have attempted any old age benefits have pretty uni- 
formly provided that they shall begin at 60 to 65. There 
is good reason to believe that in some cases at least the super- 
annuation age is rising, despite popular opinion to the contrary. 
European governmental pension laws allow old age benefits to 
begin at from 58 to 70 years of age, with a strong tendency to 
fix 60 to 65 as the normal. Many European cities pension 
incapacity or compulsory retirement at 60 to 65. 

Such age statistics of unemployment as we have, tend to 
show at least that the common belief in displacement by reason 
of age remains to be proved. In McLean's study of 720 
charity cases where unemployment was alleged as the cause 
of need, 5 were found to be the result of being crowded out 
by younger men, 5 the result of old age; 12.6 per cent, of 
the 496 "genuine" cases of unemployment were over 50 years 
old. But nearly a third of the total were unskilled workers, 
with no apparent connection between age and employment. 
In England practically every reliable recent study of unem- 
ployment has shown that unemployment is not so severe among 
the old. Of all the qualified applicants to Distress Committees 
in England and Wales, 1907-8, less than 17 per cent, were 
over 50, while nearly 80 per cent, were between 30 and 50. 
In York about the same time 88 per cent, of the "regular 
workers" unemployed on a given day were under 50; 53.2 
per cent., under 30. Poor Law returns for the whole of Eng- 
land in 1907 showed that 30.2 per cent, of all applications to 
Distress Committees were under 30. Hence one may with 
perfect good grace accept Sir H. L. Smith's dictum that 
"the chance of unemployment is a function of age"; but with 
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the reservation that the dangerous age is under 40 rather than, 
as he thinks, over 50. 
Indeed, it is pretty evident that it is not so much the aged 
as the ill-endowed and ill-educated who in the language of 
the Poor Law Commission are "very like superannuated 
fishing boats, drawn up on the shore, and only put in the 
water at times of exceptional takes." An indirect proof 
of this comes from the fact that the greatest percentage of 
workhouse inmates over 10, in the British Census of 1901, 
were general laborers of various unskilled types. United 
States Census returns on almshouses are not widely dissimilar. 
If we compare the occupational groups from which male 
paupers report themselves as coming, it would appear at first 
sight that while from 1904 to 1910 the laboring and servant 
class dropped from 38.8 to 30.9 per cent., the mercantile and 
trading group increased from 1.9 to 3.2 per cent., and the 
manufacturing and mechanical industry group rose from 23.6 
to 28 per cent, of the total male almshouse population. The 
clerical, professional, and outdoor labor groups remained 
stationary. The superficial inference would be that the 
almshouse is claiming a larger proportion of skilled workers 
and small traders. But the figures must be taken with re- 
serves. First, because there is no way of checking up whether 
the men have reported truthfully their past occupations; 
and second, because the census schedules may so re-classify 
the various occupations that the resulting groups are not 
strictly comparable. This would be particularly true of such 
a heterogenous group as. "common laborer"; and it is precisely 
this group that shows the greatest variation between 1904 
and 1910. In any event the unskilled classes still predomi- 
nate among almshouse paupers. The census gives no correla- 
tions between past occupation and present incapacity; all 
we know in this connection is that about 54 per cent, of all 
the male almshouse paupers enumerated on January 1, 1910, 
and about 57 per cent, of all those admitted during 1910 were 
either able-bodied or able to do light work. 

On the whole, then, the chief reason for unemployment 
among casual laborers is not age, but sickness, inferiority in 
capacity, push, enterprise, and ability to make a good impres- 
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sion. The latest study of vocational unpreparedness concludes 
that "Useless at 25" is the menacing prospect which faces 
English boys who leave school at 14 to enter blind-alley and 
unskilled occupations. It is pretty safe to assume that a 
similar observation holds good for the United States. Hence 
we must add that, unemployment is a function of native endow- 
ment, of training, of good temper, and perhaps of other variables 
besides mere age. 

While in general it is true that old age may not cause a 
worker's discharge, it may prevent his getting a new job if for 
any reason he loses his place. Sentiment or appreciation on 
the part of employer as the result of long acquaintance may 
incline him to retain an aged worker long past the period of 
his full efficiency; but the same motives do "not operate in 
a strange employer to constrain him to hire an elderly appli- 
cant, however worthy. Long continuous employment with 
one firm is apt to render a man peculiarly ' helpless when 
that firm winds up its business or goes bankrupt and dis- 
charges him. Such cases are among the most distressing of 
all the unemployed. Acute discouragement, despondency 
and an abnormal mortality rate frequently result. The 
economic principle of mobility of labor constantly breaks 
down here in practice. Transferability of labor is not very 
great even for younger men, and is probably still less for 
the elderly. With the current lack of vocational training 
and guidance scarcely more could be expected. Mr. H. G. 
Wells and others have proposed schemes for rotation in 
employments to secure "inter-occupational mobility," but so 
far nothing definite has been accomplished. It is certain that 
in this respect at least the elderly are at a disadvantage. 

Trade unions have been charged with injuring the occu- 
pational chances of the aged, through strict insistence upon 
a standard rate of wages regardless of individual capacity. 
Such a principle would no doubt bear heavily upon the old. 
But it is not adhered to with rigor. In both England and 
America many of the unions make express exceptions in 
favor of members over 55-60, allowing them to work at any 
rates they can get, or at rates to be approved by their unions. 
Many unions, too, which have no formal rules on this subject 
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allow informal exceptions. In general there is no danger to 
the unions in such practices, provided their standard rate 
has become firmly established. And there is a positive 
advantage in that it relieves their superannuation and benefit 
funds. Still other unions, notably the London Dock Labour- 
ers, do not allow elderly members to work at less than the 
standard wage, but favor them by encouraging the younger 
men to step aside that the old "may have a turn." 

Wide differences of opinion prevail as to the effect of 
Workmen's Compensation Acts upon early retirement of 
workers and upon their chances of reemployment. Judging 
upon the evidence at present available, I have come to the 
general conclusion that they have not worked seriously to 
the older man's disadvantage. Much current opinion to the 
contrary can be traced to mere excuses given by employers 
for laying off men, or by loafers among the unemployed for 
being without a job. It is extremely easy, too, for an inmate 
of the almshouse or workhouse to charge these laws with his 
difficulty, when in reality it was largely misconduct or mal- 
adaptation. English poor law officials fail to find many cases 
of men driven to the workhouse on this account. In general 
the accident insurance companies transacting workmen's 
compensation business in ordinary industries make no restric- 
tion or stipulation in the contract of insurance with regard 
to old men or men past middle life. The reason is thai elderly 
men have not proved worse risks than the younger. Many 
studies show that quite the reverse is true, and that the age- 
group 25-30 rather than 50 is the danger point from the stand- 
point of employers under these Acts. The same mature 
judgment that makes the older workman economical of his 
employer's materials induces caution, and saves him from tak- 
ing undue risks. It may be that it is too early to judge of the 
final effects of compensation laws; it may be that they will tend 
to work cumulative hardship upon the aged, especially those 
who are more or less physically disabled by reason of defect- 
ive constitution or accident. But the point remains that 
those who argue from this assumption either directly against 
compensation laws in general or indirectly through asking 
that defectives be allowed to waive compensation provisions 
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have not yet produced the necessary mass of statistical fact 
to support their case or to justify a tenable scientific con- 
clusion.* 

Finally, the charge is made against scientific management 
and the efficiency experts that they tend to speed-up work- 
men, deplete them, and displace them early. It is indubi- 
table that many of the earlier pronouncements of efficiency 
experts made it seem that scientific management regarded 
workmen as mere machines to be worked to the limit. They 
may have disclaimed any such intention, but certainly they 
failed to remove the adverse impression. Fortunately they 
have begun to recognize that men are more than mere reser- 
voirs of energy, and that, for the very scientific administration 
of business itself, workmen must be conserved rather than 
driven. Mr. Brandeis in his vigorous defense of scientific 
management denied unconditionally that it either speeds-up 
or throws men out of employment, or that it even displaces 
the inefficient. To the contrary, he claims that it helps the 
inefficient mos^;, because "it supplies instruction, and offers 
to the teachers special incentives if they succeed in bringing 
up the hindmost." Now such phrases may be only pretty 
statements of policy rather than of realized fact; but it is 
quite apparent that the basic idea involved therein is gaining 
ground and may be counted on to offset whatever real damage 
scientific management as an industrial policy may have done 
to aged workers. 

It is a matter of regret that the paucity of statistical data 

* It is only fair to state that Miss Coman in a somewhat cursory discussion of the English Insurance 
Law of 1911 alleged that "bad risks" were being discharged, thus-lengthening the period of old age inca- 
pacity in England. (See, Survey, Feb. 21, 1914, p. 640.) Mr. Francis Feehan of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry tells me that this is also probably true of America, but that it is not to be 
considered as serious. The American Federation of Labor at its thirty-fourth annual convention (1914) 
went into this matter at considerable length. Reports of various delegates showed that, particularly in 
New York, discrimination on this score was feared by labor leaders. They based their chief arguments 
against the discriminatory physical examinations upon the fear that men would be rejected as bad risks 
not so much because of age as of labor union affiliations. The discussion centered around Delegate Dujay's 
Resolution No. 50 which read, in part: " Whereas, this scheme of physical examination is detrimental in 
the extreme to labor, in that it provides a means by which the employers may eliminate from employment 
all workers whom they might deem it to their interesc to eliminate; and, Whereas, it is usually to the interest 
of the employers to remove from their employment the active members of organized labor. . . . 
Resolved that this convention go on record as insisting on our affiliated national and international unions 
refusing to permit their membership to stand for any kind of physical examination as a consequence of 
the said compensation law or any other compensation law. . . . " In general it would seem that such 
discrimination is really a pretext rather than a genuine disability. 
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precludes a categorical answer to the problem proposed in 
this paper. But this negative or exceedingly provisional 
result may stir up somebody to the point of providing more 
adequate materials. Meanwhile we may conclude that on 
the whole the elderly worker suffers from lack of vocational 
training and lack of means for replacement after displacement 
from an employment long held, rather than from mere age. 
Old age is frequently only a cloaking phrase for incompetency. 
In the skilled trades he is better off than in those occupations 
which simply exploit crude muscular power. The mere 
introduction of new machinery does not necessarily militate 
against him, and may actually favor him. Neglect of proper 
safeguards against accident or disease and in some cases 
undue speeding-up tend to wear him out too early; but many 
business men are beginning to realize that this is a suicidal 
and uneconomical policy. Current social philosophy voices 
the belief that the ordinary man ought to be preserved for a 
productive period from the ages of 16 to 65. Pension, 
superannuation, or retiring allowances tend to fix on 60-65 
as the age at which a man should be relieved from full partici- 
pation in industrial activity. We observe with regret, how- 
ever, that an undue proportion of men above this age, and 
even under it, are still dependents or derelicts. Theoreti- 
cally many people hold that the counsel to give up work at 
60 is a medical fallacy, and that any trade which even tends 
to " scrap" its workers before that age is an economic and social 
menace; but much remains yet to be done before these prin- 
ciples are fully actualized. 



